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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One of our correspondents this week seems to think 
the interest taken by veterinarians, in the questions 
of tuberculosis and meat inspection, is not altogether 
disinterested. Probably not; very few men take 
great interest in questions that have no practical ad- 
vantages attending them, but this is no argument 
against our endeavouring to secure for ourselves 
recognition as authorities, and emoluments for work 
done. We have an idea that, from our training and 
constant associations. we are better judges of the 
condition of animal tissues in health or disease than 
any other body of men. We also believe that it 
would be to the public safety and advantage if all 
flesh for human consumption were subject to inspec- 
tion, Naturally, then. we argue that the skilled 
veterinarian is the proper man to appoint to the 
paid office of meat inspector. 


Our correspondent thinks our training is deficient, 
and our acquirements less than they should be. We 
grant this, as an absolute fact, but if considered 
comparatively we deny that in our own sphere we 
have any equals, and we entirely repudiate the 
suggestion that the medical practitioner is our su- 
Perlor in correctness of observation, orin practical ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge. We are a small pro- 

ia but we compare favourably with our confréres 
re 02 age We cannot be expected to pro- 
that wong, A \ochs or Pasteurs. and it may be hinted 
we e en ma century does the medical pro- 
onal i so—in fact Pasteur is not and never was 
“ical man. We should be very glad to consist 


Of only first.y hae . 
pare ty first-rank men, but such a condition will 
er obtain even in Utopia. 
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Lord Justice Lindley recently expressed his 
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teen bm the use of such handy treatises as 

hey , = his own Lawyer,” would very soon 

By enate cent layman to the office of his solicitor. 
Sous reasoning we should conclude that the 


Use of “ - 
and vet. e Veterinary Column” of agricultural 
stock-owne . aye would soon lead the confiding 


eee 0 218 veterinary surgeon. There is 
wrner abe renee 5 for whereas the amateur 
employing : getting himself into a difficulty and 
Benerally pro Professional man to extricate him 
Veterinatign | s by his experience, the amateur 
tion—if hig 8 prone to repeat his cheap consulta- 
if it die “a — patient recover he is well satisfied, 
one. In the inks nothing more could have been 

Practice of law only the professional 





man can understand its intricacies, but the ordinary 
lay intelligence may easily appreciate the cause and 
effect of its action. In the practice of medicine the 
professional man may be at fault but the layman is 
in absolute ignorance, and seldom or never under- 
stands either cause or effect—hence every recovery 
is to him a cure, and good or bad treatment equally 
a mystery. 

Very sanguine would he be who anticipated a 
time when men would hesitate to prescribe for a 
sick friend or neighbour, but absolute dreamer 
would bethe man who imagined that owners of animals 
would ever cease from physicing the luckless 
creatures that exhibit some departure from health. 
This blind employment of drugs about which they 
know nothing. for the treatment of disease about 
which they know less, is not explainable by the 
simple hypothesis that men are “ mostly fools.” It 
is due to a number of causes. Human nature is not 
as bad as it is often painted; we all like to doa 
good action if it costs us nothing. We like to re- 
lieve pain, and we never hesitate to try the experi- 
ment—upon some one else. As applied to animals 
this feeling is assisted by a sense of less responsi- 
bility if the treatment fails, and, when the animal is 
our own property, there is the additional feeling of 
hope that we may save money. 

But the greatest impetus to amateur doctoring has 
been supplied by the practitioners of medicine (hu- 
man and animal) themselves. ‘They have educated 
the public to believe that each group of symptoms— 
each disease—to which we have given a Latin or 
Greek name is a clear. well-defined condition, always 
the same in nature and extent. They have also by 
example and precept, in practice and in books taught 
that certain drugs cure this, and others that con- 
dition. Small wonder then that those who have 
read sufficiently to obtain that dangerous thing “a 
little learning” should imbibe the easy but me- 
chanical notion that each disease has its special 
remedy, and that if we only know the name of a 
malady we cannot fail_to tind the cure. With these 
ideas, and with the natural diffidence of ignorance, 
it is only to be expected that all doubts are removed 
by consulting the oracle who diagnoses and pre- 
scribes in the column of a penny paper, without 
seeing the case. 

Some few cases no doubt are so well described as 
to render recognition possible, but they are few, and 
it is really pitiable to read the rash advice so often 
appended to the very vaguest questions. Is it too 
much to ask the oracles to cultivate sufficient moral 
courage toadvise the employment of a practitioner 
in all ‘cases when they feel a doubt—if they ever 
have doubts. 
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‘ARTICLES AND CASES. 


HYDROCEPHALUS—-THE RESULT OF HEART 
DISEASE. 
By K. J. Urquianr, M.R.C.V.S. 


As brain affections are not of every day occurrence, 
| think the case which I am about to relate will 
interest some readers of The Record. 

A few days ago I attended a bay cart gelding, 
sixteen years old, in very good condition, which had 
been doing heavy work for the last ten years. 

The driver said the animal had not been up to 
the mark for two or three days; on the day I 
visited him, he had been at light work. The horse 
carried his head as high as he could get it, did not 
care about turning round corners, but wanted to cut 
them off; so much so, that the man, to prevent an 
accident, was obliged to get out of the cart and lead 
the horse home. 


When I arrived at the stable the animal was 
standing with his head elevated, nose poked into a 
corner, pulse soft, intermittent, and irregular—50, 
the sight of the right eye gone, that of the left 
greatly impaired. Locomotion was not much inter- 
fered with; occasionally he would knuckle over at 
the fetlocks behind, and dig the toes of his fore feet 
into the ground. 


Diagnosis.— Cerebral affection caused by pressure. 
I questioned the manager, but he informed me that 
they were not aware the horse had a diseased heart. 
Without any further history I could not say, at the 
time, whether the cardiac mischief was primary or 
secondary, for on auscultation no abnormal sound 
was heard, except the intermittent beating. 


The next day the patient was somewhat better. 
on the third day he became worse, walking round 
and round the box, always turning to the right, 
Fourth day much worse, commenced to knock his 
head about and was not quiet a minute, so advised 
slaughter, which was accomplished by shooting him 
in the neck between axis and atlas. — 2 


Post-mortem.—Apart from one anatomical feature 
of the heart, which the knacker remarked was pe- 
culiar—the apex came to a fine point and curved 
very much backwards—there were several] ossific 
centres in the right auricle, which must have inter- 
fered with its action during life. I have on rare 
occasions found small centres of bony-like substances 
in the hearts of old horses, but never saw anythin 
like so much as in this case. Al] the valves a 
peared healthy. ae 

When the craninm was opened, a quantity of clea 
fluid was found at the base of the cerebrum ‘which : 
doubt gave rise to blindness and the other ati 
symptoms ; a small congested spot was observed 


when the brain was incised i 
‘ § sed, on the near side a 
the lateral ventricle. -_ 





SPLINTS AND EVOLUTION. 
By H. G. Rogers, M.R.C.V.S. 


In the report you published of Professor William’s 
opening address I read a few remarks that appear 
to refer toa paper of mine on “The part played 
by evolution in the production of splints and 
spavins.” The high position in our profession held 
by Professor Williams will no doubt lead many to 
attach much value to his expressed opinion on what 
he terms a new departure in pathology. This is 
the only reason I offer for encroaching on your 
space. I will at once pass over the “ young aid 
rather verdant veterinary surgeons” it is certainly 
uncalled for and undoubtedly in questionable taste. 
If innovations are to be valued in relation to the age 
of the innovator, criticism will become a very simple 
matter. I do not think that the professor has care- 
fully read the paper he criticises, otherwise he would 
not credit me with advancing—that a splint isa 
step in the fusion of the metacarpals. 1 claimed 
that these three bones are progressing towards 
union, that a special tendency to anchylosis exists 
between them, and that the concussion and strain 
of work acting at a time when the tendency is at its 
greatest was prone to set up inflammatory changes 
ending in splint. With regard to the simplification 
of the digit 1 refer Professor Williams to the writings 
of Professor Huxley on Anatomatical Peculiarities 
of the Horse tribe, and Professor O. Marsh on the 
Development of the Horse tribe. 

The Professor concludes his brief remarks by 
stating that “he could not see why nature should 
impose a painful process to compass the end, when 
it would be very easy indeed for the foal to be born 
with the three canon bones united.” 

This is a strange statement to make unless the 
professor is a believer in the old idea of special 
creation. It is conceiving nature as an individuality, 
foreseeing conditions of life and manufacturing 
animals to exactly fit in with these preconceivé 
conditions. To anyone who has paid a little at 
tention to the theory of evolution this is mant 
festly absurd, because the changes in the sul 
roundings are the cause of variability in the animal 
from the slightest alteration of structure up t0 the 
formation or extinction of species. This is tersely 
put in Herbert Spencer’s definition of life- -‘* £ 
continuous adjustment of internal relativns to e* 
ternal relations.” 

In conclusion I wish to say that I have advanced 
no new theory as to navicular disease, nor Was It 
mentioned in my paper. 








ABOUT ARSENIC. 


If I make so bold, I will write some informatio” 
for your book about arsenic. I paid the money 1 
join the profession and to have my name entered © 
the register book at the time when the act of pat a 
ment united practical men and members into on 


body, but I dont find as I can see any further 
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through a brick wall than I did before, but that is 
neither here nor there. TI have seen lots of arsenics 
in my practice. I have been a Veterinary near thirty 
years and my father before me, and his father before 
that, so our knowledge is in the family. Arsenic is 
a poison. I dont think the Carters give it wilrul 
like meaning to do harm, but to put on extra polish, 
but they sometimes give too much, and it kills horses 
the same as humane people. The symptoms are 
just for all the world like the case in your book, 
and the arsenic horse looks like a poisoned horse, 
and nothing else. I dont believe there is any good 
anditote for it and they nearly always die. Itisa 
good thing in proper cases, it makes a horse look 
supple and shiny. ‘Take as much arsenic powder as 
will lay comfortably on the blade of a penknife. a 
half inch along it, then mix it with a teaspoonfull 
of bole and then mix up the red powder with a tea- 
cupfull of pea meal. or bean meal will do, because 
why, if you give the arsenic by itself it might all 
go into one place in the stomach, and all of it drop 
into one of the holes, and so go to the heart, and 
sudden stop the wind, that is why it kills unex- 
pected, but if you mix it as I recomend and stir it 
wp with his corn, only little bits can fall into the 
pores of the stomach, and purify the blood without 
acting like poison. A question is asked whether 
you should leave off arsenic or keep on for fear of 
doing most harm. I think common sense says leave 
it off—if a lance was put in your thigh a quarter of 
inch would it be better to draw it out or push it in 
2 inches or more—it is the same reasoning. I ad- 
mire your veterinary record book and I always buy 
it and I always mean to, some of the cases are very 
good and correct, and I would willing pay sixpence 
a week for it if it had more cases and less societys. 

I think the council of College occupies too much 
valuable space for practical men. It is 3 or 4 mem- 
bers that do all the talk, but I suppose the gentle- 
mer. that listens do the real business and keeps 
matters right, but then their valuable time must be 
of consequence, 

3 —— ee if registered practitioner has right 
re — er of council according to our act. I 

¢ happy to write some good cases that I have 
cured out of my practice if you wish. 
. W ishing you every success with your book, which 

4s much wanted, I remain 
Yours to command, 
ae Op PracririoneEr. 
oman aaa rig py with my name but I dont 
ieee ed, 1 dont want to make myself prom- 
» hor to make any jelosy. 


Ww : 
Ped any the above verbatim et literatim, but do not 
ciprocate his wi eee says. We do heartily re- 
4 ° sor m . : A 
qualification for the Council—E.) epee fat « 
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IN EXPLANATION, 


PS. 











ae Editor should not allow feelings of 
i one ong to influence him in the selection of 
jects treated in the pages over which he 


decency. Correspondents also have some duties— 
one being that they should write what is true, and 
not impute dirty motives until they understand the 
actions to which they refer. 

As Editor of this paper it has fallen to my lot to 
comment on matters of interest to the profession 
which have sometimes formed the subject of letters 
in these columns and sometimes arisen outside. In 
these comments I have always attempted to confine 
myself to the subject but in all human affairs cases 
must arise where the action and the actor are so 
closely related that one cannot be fairly referred to 
without mention of the other. To call such reference 
personal” is simply an abuse of language. It is 
impossible, for instance, to discuss an appointment 
as Examiner without reference to the man; or to 
consider elections to the Council withont personal 
reference to the candidates. It is also impossible to 
commeut on the relations of the Royal Veterinary 
College to the neighbouring practitioners, or the 
relations of the Army Veterinary Surgeon to the 
private practitioner, without mention of specific 
complaints. This latter subject was mooted in the 
letter of a correspondent—an entire stranger—and 
in the editorial comment it was pointed out that 
generally the A.V.S. was a gentleman who had well 
defined views of professional etiquette, which ex- 
cluded competition with the private practitioner so 
long as the A.V.S. was in receipt of government pay. 
It was added that unfortunately the P.V.S. did not 
set a good example to his subordinates but held and 
had held for years a tramway appointment. 

Surely this was a matter of professional interest 
and our comments nothing but fair. If the state- 
ments of fact were incorrect it was open to Dr. 
Fleming to contradict them. Ifthe statements were 
true how can they be called “malicious and 
damaging.” No attempt has been made to contradict 
them nor has any argument been offered justifying 
them. Dr. Fleming has preserved a discreet silence. 
The Under Secretary of War denied the facts, but 
upon what information is not known. The Tram- 
way Company removed Dr. Fleming’s name from 
their published papers. Why ? 

Mr. Banham has thought fit to champion Dr. 
Fleming, and I must confess that never has a de- 
fendant had a worse advocate. Intemperate language, 
loose statements, and the imputation of bad motives 
are poor substitutes for facts and arguments. ' If I 
had been guilty of making false statements, or had 
even gone out of my way to refer to some personal 
matter of no professional interest, I could have made 
no reply to Mr. Banham. This is not my position 
and I therefore resent the attack. 

Mr. Banham’s parody of a defence amounts to 
this—‘“ all you say about Dr. Fleming is true, but it 
is said simply from spite against a man who deprived 
you of a lucrative client.” In his letter this week 
he says “I, as well as several other members of the 
profession, have long thought it was about time 
The Veterinary Record ceased hurling malicious and 
damaging remarks against one of the best and most 
learned veterinary surgeons in this country, and one 





presides is undeniable, Readers have a right to de- 


who has done more than any other member to ad- 


mand a certain amount of common honesty and 
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vance veterinary science. One would think that 
The Veterinary Record was instituted for the express 
purpose of backbiting Dr. Fleming.” 

Now the only references to Dr. Fleming I have 
ever made in The Record are in connection with 
two subjects—his so-called discovery of a cure for 
Roaring, and his employment by a Tramway 
Company. As to the first 1 shall now say nothing, 
except that every sentence in this paper on that 
curious subject has been verified. As to the latter, 
my remarks have been simple truth, and proven up 
to the hilt by two correspondents. 


I must however confess that my estimate of Dr. 
Fleming differs very much from Mr. Banham’s, 
The Doctor and myself have unfortunately 
taken very opposite views of many subjects. Our 
differences commenced when Mr. Banham was a boy 
at school, and before the tramway owned a horse. I 
am willing to allow each difference has accentuated 
my original opinion of the man, His conduct in 
this ‘l'ramway matter certainly did not draw my 
admiration. His conduct of the great roaring dis- 
covery has not met my approval. His conduet in 
the matter of the Edinburgh examinations and 
Professor McFadyean filled me with indignation, 
His undisguised literary plagiarisms are not to my 
tuste. His everlasting references in his Journal to 
his own works; his scanty acknowledgement of the 
work of any English veterinarian, and his constant 
assumption of superiority are certainly not admirable 
traits. Whether Dr, Fleming is one of the best and 
most learned veterinary surgeons in this country I 
do not know, nor do I know one single step he has 
made to advance veterinary science. Will Mr. 
Banham please specify? I do not doubt, and I 
never denied that he has done a good deal for the 
profession, but he has been well repaid for it all, 
and I have yet to learn that anything he has done 
raises him above criticism, or that he occupies such 
a pinnacle that even honest complaints must be 
withheld in silent awe. 


Mr. Banham would apparently canonise the Doc- 
tor, I only desire to value him at his proper standard. 
Ile may well allow his gratitude to guide his intel- 
ligence ; 1 form my estimate on critical observation. 
Dr. Fleming has done a lot of good but he is only 
human—sometimes very human——and his best friends 
are those who do not enquire too curiously, butaccept 
him with simple faith as enshrined in the pages of 
The Journal. . 

So long as I conduct this paper I shall endeavour 
honestly to value any man’s work, and I hope to be 
able to fairly estimate any specific action on its 
merits, quite irrespective of what general Opinion I 
have formed of its author, ; 

My opinion of Dr. Fleming has not been influenced 
one particle by the fact that he succeeded Mr 
Daniel at the North Metropolitan Tramway. The 
firm of Hunting and Daniel had not been successful 
—it had lost a lot of money in its chief branch and 
a dissolution at the end of 1880 was inevitable, nite 
irrespective of whether Mr. Daniel retained” the 
tramway or not. We hoped he would, as he had 
devoted almost all his time to it, and the loss end 





for him a fresh start in life—for me it was a matter 
of utter indifference. 

All this I have told Mr. Banham privately, but he 
passes it by as so much fiction. I very much regret 
that I am obliged to weary my readers with these 
personal details, but I cannot remain under the in. 
putation of allowing spite and jealousy to guide me 
in my editorial capacity. I do not hope to convince 
Mr. Banham, but I trust to have more success with 
some of the “ several other members of the profes. 
sion,” he claims to have associated with him. 

Witiram Huntine. 








ROYAL (DICK’S) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


The Royal (Dick’s) Veterinary College, Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh, was opened on the 2nd inst. for 
the sixty-seventh winter session by a lecture in the 
large hall of the institution. There was a large at- 
tendance of students and visitors, the latter includ- 
ing a number of ladies. Lord Provost Boyd oc. 
cupied the chair, and he was accompanied on the 
platform by several of the Magistrates and members 
of Council, and Principal Walley. Amongst those 
present were: Professors Aitken, McCall (Glasgow), 
McFadyean, James, McFarlane, and Baird; Drs. 
Wovdbead, Rice, Herbert Walker, and Calder; Major 
General Anderson, and a large number of veterinary 
surgeons. 

The CuairMan congratulated the College on its 
continued prosperity. It was due in large measure 
to the improved accommodation that had been pro- 
vided, and to the excellence of the instruction given 
within its walls. (Applause. ) 

Principal WaAt.ey intimated that tine introductory 
address would be delivered by Dr. Hime, of Brad- 
ford, on ‘Protective inoculation against infectious 
Diseases, with special reference to Rabies.” Dr. 
Hime had been to Paris, and had made himself ac- 
quainted with the treatment given to persons bitten 
by rabid dogs. and the general nature of the work 
carried on at the Pasteur Institute. 

Dr. Hime, after some observations on inoculation, 
said the exact relation between cow-pox and small- 
pox had not been established. He then proceeded 
at some length to give an account of the investig 
tions of Pasteur regarding the principle of ferment 
tion, the disease among silkworms, anthrax, hydro- 
phobia in monkeys, dogs, and rabbits, and the dis- 
coveries which had led him to know how to attent 
ate or strengthen the virus in rabid animals. He 
next described Pasteur’s mode of preparing the 
virus and of inoculation, and gave some interesting 
details of the work at the Institute when the fir 
successes of the system became known. Inall, there 
had been considerably over seven thousand persons 
submitted to the treatment at the Pasteur Institute, 
and the death-rate had been only a trifle over on 
per cent. There had been many criticisms ™ . 
upon Pasteur and his work by people why wm" 
now thank God if they had held their tongm 
There were now twenty-three such institutions : 
different parts of the world, but there were n0¢ 
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British territories except at Malta. Dr. Hime con- 
cluded by passing a high eulogium upom M. Pasteur, 
and expressing his sense of the value of the dis- 
coveries with which his name would long be as- 
sociated. (Applause. ) 

Principal WaLiEy, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said one could not find words in which 
to express admiration for the work of Pasteur. It 
was hardly to be expected a few years ago that a 
mighty genius would arise who would render that 
dreadful disease perfectly harmless. In reply to 
the question, is a Pasteur Institute required in this 
country ? he replied in the negative. We ought 
not, he considered, to be in a position to want a 
Pasteur Institute if our practical experience led to 
the adoption of practical measures of prevention. 
An outbreak of rabies had been stamped out in Edin- 
bargh in 1881, and since that time there had not 
been a single case of rabies in the city which had 
originated within it. The disease existed in Eng- 
land in several places. and it appeared to him no 
organised steps had been taken to eradicate it. One 
Local Authority would order the necessary steps for 
the destruction of stray dogs, and across a boundary 
line the next Authority might do nothing out of 
regard to an ultra-sentimental cry of cruelty to 
animals by putting muzzles upon them. What, he 
asked, was the muzzling of all the dogs in creation 
tu the horrible sufferings of one man when subject 
to hydrophobia ? Pasteur’s work was not and ought 
not to be necessary in a civilised country like this, 
but rather in countries where wild animals became 
rabid, and by biting other or domestic animals in- 
troduced rabies amongst them. He hoped that in 
their time there would be no more rabies in Edin- 
burgh. (Applause.) After some remarks by Bailie 
Cranston the proceedings terminated. Dr. Hime, 
at the close, exhibited the mode of inoculation upon 
a dead rabbit. 





VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 





= ROYAL SCOTTISH 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 2nd inst., in the Royal 
(Dick’s) Veterinary College, Professor Baird pre- 
siding. Some formal business having been trans- 
Walley. following paper was read by Principal 
. late we have witnessed a remarkable re- 

udescence in the newspaper agitation as to pleuro- 
apg some of these organs, in fact, raising the 
ae dignity of a crisis; and while this 
sitetie P largely arisen mm consequence of the 
of the ban, r reports by the various local authorities, 
of the sri _costs connected with the carrying out 
net - islons of the Slaughter Order, I am afraid 

¥ much of it has had a selfish origin in a desire 


or fame, or fy i 
» OY Trom a desire to pose ‘iti 
en ely pose as authorities on 








Again, there are others—who have endeavoured 
tu show that some prophecy they may have given 
utterance to, to the effect ~‘that wholesale slaughter 
would never eradicate the disease,” has been proved 
to have been correct. Even the old cries of spon- 
taneous origin and of * the cure of pleuro-pneumonia” 
have been revived; and the further statement is 
made that the Slaughter Order has encouraged con- 
cealment, and has neither added anything to our 
knowledge of the nature of the affection or of the 
means of dealing with it—matters which some pro- 
pose to elucidate by means of experimentation. 
There are some correspondents too who still blame 
the large cities, as London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
for spreading the disease. 

Some time since, in referring to the suppression 
of pleuro-pneumonia, I made a statement to the 
effect that “if I were given a free hand I would 
undertake to eradicate the disease from these islands 
within the space of two years,” but in making this 
statement I had in contemplation a very different 
method of dealing with the disease than that now 
in vogue. So faras it goes, the Order is radical 
enough in its aims, but it fails grievously in several 
essential points. 


Concealing Outbreaks. 


The Order in its present form deals only with re- 
vealed or known centres of the disease, it says 
nothing as to the discovery of these centres, nor 
does it take any steps towards the attainment of this 
end; in fact, according to some, it favours the con- 
cealment of these centres, and in reference to this 
view of the case I would ask, are there any measures 
that could be devised that would effectually put an 
end to attempts at concealment? I have known 
the disease for thirty-two years, and during the 
whole of that time—when there were no measures 
in force relating to it, when there was only restric- 
tion and compensation, and on through ‘the period 
over which the Slaughter Order has extended—the 
feeling has existed amongst a certain class of stock 
owners that they were justified in concealing the 
existence of the disease for their own selfish pur- 
poses: and this feeling has not only existed in 
reference to pleuro-pneumonia, it existed in con- 
nection with cattle plague, foot and ‘mouth disease, 
and sheep scab. and it exists now in connection with 
swine fever, glanders, and anthrax; and will con- 
tinue to exist so long as the world lasts and selfish 
people live in it. 

Now, Mr. President, I would substitute for the 
term “concealed centres,” the very different term, 
“wndiscovered centres,” and repeat what I have 
said over and over again, that it is the duty of the 
Executive to find out these undiscovered centres :— 
Ist, by abolishing all private slaughterhouses ; 2nd, 
by establishing public abattoirs, and insisting that 
all dead meat shall be taken to a receiving house con- 
nected with these; ‘3rd, by appointing a staff of 
veterinary (not police) {inspectors for the whole 
country, as was done in cattle-plague time ; 4th, by 
making the notification of disease compulsory, and 
by making of post-mortem examinations of the car- 
cases of all dead animals by State paid veterinary 
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surgeons compulsory ; 5th, by substituting Imperial 
for local compensation ; 6th, by increasing the area 
of infected circles, so far as the public exposure of 
animals for sale therefrom is concerned, and Jength- 
ening the period of segregation. In this country 
segregation of infected places for fifty-six days has 
always been cousidered sufficient, and the conse- 
quence has been that very frequently on its expiry, 
or shortly afterwards, fresh cases of the disease 
have occurred. In continental countries the isola- 
tion or maintenance of the cordon extends to months ; 
in Canada « quarantine is insisted on to ninety days ; 
in the United States and Australia to many months ; 
and in Denmark segregation extends over six 
months, or even more; 7th, by giving power to the 
veierinary inspector to seize and slaughter every 
sick animal in which the symptoms are such as to 
afford reasonable grounds for the suspicion that it is 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonia; 8th, by schednl- 
ing tuberculosis as a contagious disease ; and, lastly, 
by placing the control of all measures introduced 
for the purpose of suppressing not only this, but 
other m:.adies of a similar nature, in the hands of 
one Central Authority. 

If such measures as these were enforced. it would 
be almost impossible for unscrupulous persons to 
hide the existence of the disease in their premises 
for weeks or months, while they, during that period, 
are bringing or sending the carcases of the affected 
avimals to convenient depots, and consigning the 
live animals to public sales or markets, and in this 
way scattering the disease broadcast through the 
country. 


Will Pleuro always be with us? 


And what of the sry as to the perpetual existence 
of the disease amongst us? It is a matter of history, 
that for 100 years prior to 1842, pleuro-pneumonia 
was a stranger to this country; and looking back 
over the past quarter of a century, I can see in my 
mind’s eye counties and districts free, that were at 
one time hot-beds of the scourge. Even in this very 
city there has been a period of two years absolute 
fieedom from the disease since I have been dealing 
with it in an official capacity. 7 

In Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and in many of the North American States 
it isno more known; and in face of these facts, 
What right have we, I ask, to adopt the pessimistic 
view that pleuro-pneumonia is always to be a scourge 
to our herds. Periodical epizootic waves of this, as 
of all other similar maladies, have swept over our 
country, but there cannot be any periodicity of such 
epizootic waves if we take the trouble to annihilate 
the essential element upon which they depend, 
rhere were some who prophesied that when foot- 
and-mouth disease was suppressed we should be 
visited by a periodical epizootic in due course. Well 
we have waited for years for this recurrence, and it 
has not yet put in an appearance, 


No Spontaneous Pleuro-pneumonia. 


_ The doctrine of periodicity had a worthy congener 

in the doctrine of spontaneity. Life cannot be 

brought into existence by fortuitous influences and 
, 





if we believe, as we are bound to believe, and as all 
analogy teaches us, that pleuro-pneumonia is due 
to a specific germ, then are we further bound to dis. 
card the notion that the disease can be induced by 
any concatenation of circumstances that man can 
bring about. Starvation, bad hygienic conditions, 
exposure, ill-usage, debility, and all other similar 
forces combined, will not produce one single case of 
pleuro-pneumonia, All the cases we meet with 
must have been due to others, and as reasoning and 
intelligent beings, it is our duty to find out where 
these other cases are hidden. 


Pleuro-pneumonia Incurable. 


The assertion that pleuro-pneumonia can be cured 
is as little worthy of consideration as is the doctrine 
of spontaneity, but we cannot pass it by unnoticed, 
In the early days of my acquaintance with the 
malady I treated, and assisted in treating, as many 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia as most men, and at one 
time thought a cure was frequently effected. The 
fact cannot be too strongly stated that there is no 
cure for pleuro-pueumonia ; a lung or part of a lung 
once affected can never again be restored to its 
original condition, but, on the contrary, it becomes 
for many months a slumbering volcano, waiting only 
for the influence of some disturbing agency to again 
rouse it into destructive action. 


Centres of the Disease. 


Now, as to the large cities being, as it is asserted 
by some, distributing or disseminating centres of the 
disease, I know nothing of London, but I have 
learned something of Dublin, and I think it may be 
allowed that I do know something of Edinburgh. 
In reference to Dublin, there can be little doubt but 
that at one time it was a centre from which the 
disease was spread broadcast through the country, 
but at the present time I think I may confidently 
say that while it is still a slight or probable source 
of danger, every possible means are taken to prevent 
the infection of the thousands of animals which are 
annually shipped for this and other countries at th) 
port of Dublin. 

In reference to Ireland generally, I have met 
with only one case of pleuro-pneumonia in recently 
imported Irish cows during the last epizootic of the 
disease in this city. 

Now, in reference to Edinburgh, we have beet 
frequently told that we are a disseminating centre; 
I do not deny that this may be so, but we are toa 
far greater degree a receiving centre. We recelvé 
animals from all the surrounding counties, from the 
northern counties of England, and from Treland, and 
these are dispersed throughout numerous grazing 
districts and dairying centres. We adopt every 
means in our power to prevent the introduction ° 
disease, and for detecting its presence when it 18 1) 
troduced ; but an unscrupulous dealer comes amongst 
us and swamps our market with an infected stock 
from one of those undiscovered centres to which 
have already alluded, taking care at the same 
time not to risk the sending amongst us of any 
animal palpably diseased, and the result is we be- 
come the victims of the cupidity of man, or © the 
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of the country’ 





f a Local Authority, or, what is of more | opinions we have held as to the nature of the disease 
the supineness of the governing body and the causes of its persistence amongst us. It 


‘has empbasised my contention of many years’ stand- 


Unfortunately, too, the animals which most usually | 
‘ntroduce the affection are cows. the only class of | pneumonia in this country is the existence of in- 
cattle that find a home within our bounds; and one | fective centres of the disease in the lungs of animals 
infected animal may be the means of carrying, in- | which have been exposed to the contagion. but in 
directly, death and destruction into the midst of our whom there has been little or no evidence that they 
dairies, And what remedy have we for this, or to|are the subjects of the malady. It is now some 
fifteen or sixteen years since I first promulgated the 

I have said that all that can possibly be done to belief I had arrived at, as the result of observation 
guard against the introduction of disease is done, | and experience, that animals which had suffered 
but if you consider for a moment the difficulties | from the diseases were living centres of infection, and 
with which we have to contend in carrying out | that they were a source of untold mischief. This 


whom are we to look for protection against it ?- 


protective measures, you will see that there is little 


wonder we do sometimes become the medium | 


through which disease is spread abroad in the sur- 
rounding districts. 
So far as the spreading of disease by the dairy 


cows of the city is concerned, I am in a position to | 


say that the danger in this direction is infinitesimal, 
as there is not one animal in 1,000 sent out of our 
byres for any other purpose than for slaughter, and 
the vast majority of these cows never come in con- 
tact with store animals after they leave the byres; 
they are sent direct to the fat stock marts, on fat 
stock sale days, and are drafted thence to the various 
fat stock centres for immediate slaughter. The 
only danger that arises within the city is the return- 
ing to the markets of animals which have been pur- 
chased on previous days of sale and found to be 
amiss after coming into the hands of the purchaser. 
Even this danger is guarded against as carefully as 
is possible. 


Experimenting with Pleuro-pneumonia. 


I have already remarked that a certain proportion 
of those who have written on this subject have ad- 
voeated the adoption of experimentation on a limited 
scale with the view of clearing up doubtful points 
as to the nature of the malady and its cause. Now, 
Mr. President and gentlemen, 1 would ask you—of 
what value can limited experimentation be in this 
country, seeing that unlimited experimentation has 
been carried on in various continental countries for 
many years past, and seeing that much study has 
been devoted to the subject by men of far greater 
experience, and with far greater opportunities than 
are possessed by any past or prospective experimen- 
talist in this country? I do not undervalue ex- 
Perimentation. On the contrary I would give it 
ao Support in my power; but at the same time, I 
. ~% ye that substantial good can come out 
Dr n this country experimentation by veterin- 
A geen, whether associated with biologists or 
a — been liberally encouraged, and even 
itn a + have been made by some of us to 

— € method of inoculation, those attempts 
i en met with undeserved and ignorant cen- 

even from amongst the ranks of our own pro- 


ession. 
The Great Cause ofits Persistence. 


If . 
m4... ming out process has not taught us 
, as at least gone far towards verifying the 





| ing, that the great cause of the persistence of pleuro- 


belief or opinion was, on its publication, endorsed, 
in the first place, by Professor Ferrin of Berlin, and 
it has been accepted in this country by all veterin- 
ary surgeons whose opinions are worth notice or 
respect; and the result of the Slaughter Order has 
more than established the truth of my belief, for 
with few exceptions the outbreaks that have taken 
place in this city during the last eighteen months 
have baen traceable to such centres of infection, 
and particularly has this been the case in those 
outbreaks which have owed their origin to cows 
from Cumberland. These infective centres have 
been a source of mischief, too, in the case of other 
districts, and especially in Fife, for, with one or 
two exceptions, such centres have been discovered 
in every lot of animals that has been brought to 
our abattoirs for slaughter as healthy animals that had 
been in contact with diseased animals. 

Moreover, these infective centres are often the 
means of giving rise to wrong conclusions as to the 
particular animal which has introduced the malady. 
In the pre-inoculation period in this city, we found 
that in all the instances in {which the disease lin- 
gered in a byre in spite of our efforts to suppress it, 
its continuance was co-incident with the uncon- 
scious retention in the byres of cows in whose lungs 
old cysts existed, and that so soon as these were 
discovered and got rid of, the disease disappeared 
also. 

In the inoculative period my experience was an 
identical one, and if time permitted I could give 
you particulars of case after case ‘in which, in spite 
of inoculation, the {disease continued to develop 
until the animals with old centres in their lungs 
were discovered and slaughtered. 


Inoculation Impotent. 


The argument that ‘inoculation renders these old 
pulmonary centres harmless is one that will not bear 
the slightest examination; and it is disproved by 
practical experience. 

But if more evidence were needed of the im- 
potence of inoculation as a reliable suppressive 
measure, it has been furnished during the past 
twelve months Altogether some half dozen cases 
have been brought to my notice in which animals 
inoculated by experienced operators have contracted 
the disease on iis introduction to byres from ex- 
ternal sources months after the period at which they 
were operated on. 

Inoculation is valuable as an accessory to other 
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and more radical measures of prevention and sup- 
pression; it never has, nor never will, eradicate the 
disease from any country, and those who trust to its 
doing so trust toa broken reed. If one attack of 
the natural disease will not in every instance pro- 
tect against a recurrence of the malady, how can 
we expect that an induced and a milder attack will 
protect? Even the inoculating Continental coun- 
tries have failed to get rid of pleuro-pueumonia by 
inoculation, and its failure has been practically ac- 
knowledged by the recent vote of the Paris Congress, 
to the effect, “that inoculation can only be recognised 
asan oucilliary measure to slaughter, and as a reason- 
uble cause for delay in carrying out the latter,” but 
in the next breath it was decided by the Congress, 
‘that inoculated animals must have no other destiny 
than the slaughter-house.” With these resolutions I 
cordially agree ; the conclusions are those at which 
I have long arrived. 


The Stamping-out Process. 


In reference to this matter I would ask, by what 
means have the different contagious maladies that 
have at various times raged in this country been got 
rid of except by the “stamping-out”’ process? In 
1862 sheep pox was introduced amongst certain 
flocks in the neighbourhood of London; at that 
time, as now, there were two schools of suppression- 
ists, one advocating inoculation, the other slaughter. 
After a trial of the former, and its failure, the ad- 
vocates of slaughter, amongst whom (and probably 
the most important) was Professor Simonds had 
their innings and won, In 1865-6 cattle-plague 
ravaged our herds, and for months the “ scientific 
of the suppressionists held the field with 
vaccination, introduced, be it remembered, by mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and, once more, after 


section ”’ 


they had had their innings, the brutal method of } 


suppression by slaughter proved the winner, as it has 
in every outbreak that has occurred in this country 
since. What but practical measures were employed 
for the suppression of foot and mouth disease ? 
Have any other than practical measures been adopted 
for the suppression of swine fever, glanders, and 
rabies in this city and in other places? What has 
science effected in the eradication of scarlet fever 
measles, typhoid fever, syphilis, leprosy. and a host 
of other similar maladies? Why even in scientific 
Paris a resolution was passed at the Congress the 
other day, demanding the application of the most 
rigid, practical measures for the suppression of La 
Maladie du Coit. 

If we want to lift the cloud that has so long hung 
over us, if we would regain our credit with the 
great stock-importing communities of the world, and 
remove those harrassing restrictions which are in 
force against us in the Scandinavian States, in many 
parts of the United States of America, in Australia 
and even in our own Colonies, we must put our 
shoulder to the wheel, and spare no effort, be it 
never so radical in its tendency, to rid these islands 
from a scourge which has for long been a hindrance 
to the prosperity of the stock-raising portion of the 
community, and a disgrace to our sanitary system 
and to our sanitary knowledge, 


An interesting discussion followed, the speakers 
including Professor McCall, Glasgow ; Mr. Camp. 
bell, Vice-president ; - Professor M’Fadyean; Mr, 
Pender, Lockerbie; and Dr. Aitken, approving 
generally of the views set forth by Principal Walley. 
Professor McCall urged specially that the carrying 
out of the Slaughter Order should be placed in the 
hands of the government, so as to be conducted more 
uniformly and efficiently. 











LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAu ASSOCIATION. 


The usual Quarterly Meeting of the above Asso- 
ciation was held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Man- 
chester,on Thursday, Sept. 19th. Teaat5. Business 
at 6, 

Present :—E. Faulkner, President; Messrs. Peter 
and W. A. Taylor, T. Hopkins, 8. Locke, W. Dacre, 
J. Moore, J. B. Wolstenholme, Thos. Greaves, Jas. 
Ingram, and Peter Pike, all of Manchester; J. F 
Carter, Burnley; J. Faulkner, Rochdale; R&.C. 
Edwards, Chester; W. Woods, Junr., Wigan; G. G. 
Mayor, Kirkham; Thos. Briggs, Bury; A. M. Mi- 
chaelis, Stockport ; Thos. Urmson, Bolton; W. Hall, 
Royton; the Secretary, Liverpool ; Messrs. Wil- 
liams and England, (Students). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Professors Williams, McCall, and Walley; Messrs. 
J. Malcolm, J. S. Hurndall, H. Kidd, W. Lodge, 
W. Hunting, and E. Kitchin. 

The Secretary then read the circular convening 
the meeting. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

Mr. Moore nominated for membership of the 
Association, Mr. George Howe, M.R.C.V.S. of 
Buxton. 

The Treasurer announced the receipt of the re- 
signation of Mr. Richard Roberts. late of Kendal, 
now of Tunbridge Wells, the distance being t00 
great for him to attend. It was accepted with regret. 

Proposed by Mr Dacre, seconded by the Secretary 
“That a letter of condolence be sent to the family 
of the late Mr. G. H. Darwell, of Northwich, ex- 
pressive of the great sympathy of the Association m 
their loss,” 

The proposal of Mr. Greaves, seconded by Mr. J. 
H. Carter, ‘That the meetings of the Association 
be no more held in Liverpool,” was negatived. 

Mr. Mayor exhibited a most beautiful specimen of 
a calculus, weighing nearly 4 0z.. taken from the 
bladder of a filly. A most interesting discussion 
followed as to its character, peculiarity, ete. It was 
determined that a scientific examination should be 
made of it by an expert, and the result be announced 
at the next meeting. Mr. Mayor being accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for bringing the specimen be- 
fore the notice of the members. 

The following paper was then read : — 
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LAMINITIS, 
By W. Woops. Jun. 





Mr. PrestpENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

The long continued trade depression—which I 
hope we are now seeing the end of—has told its tale 
in many Ways; amongst others upon the general 
welfare of the lower animals, and I am inclined 
to think that with the great development of the 
practice of preparing animals for Agricultural 
Shows, the keen competition in trade, and the com- 
bined influences of over-loading, over-driving. and 
consequent over-feeding, have caused an increase of 
this painful affection in many districts, and having 
had many cases of it, I have been induced to give 
more attention to it than perhaps I otherwise should 
have done. I do not purpose giving in detail a full 
description of its symptoms, course, &c., for these 
must be sufficiently well known to every veterinarian 
engaged in practice, and is therefore not called for 
ata meeting such as this. My object is to point 
out the treatment I have found most efficacious ; 
probably to make a few remarks on certain disputed 
points ; and to elicit, if I can, such a discussion as 
may be useful to us all. I make no apology for 
bringing so common a disease before your notice, 
because I think it is doubly important that we should 
be as nearly perfect as may be in those affections 
we meet with oftenest, and because the pain of 
laminitis is of so excruciating a character, and the 
sequels of such permanent injury to the animal that 
if we can by discussion learn something to prevent 
those occasionally serious consequences, the night 
will not by any means have been spent in vain. 

Thope you will not consider I am overloading you 
with ancient history, but I shall commence by point- 
ing out the enormous progress veterinary science has 
made during the last two centuries, for the history 
of the amount of knowledge and the lines of treat- 
ment adopted from time to time concerning this 
disease forms a staggering indictment against those 
olsen a that we are not a progressive 
mr a pro eesion. Ihave been so much interested 
na that t — antiquated works on the veterinary 
oa pa me ure to read you a few quotations from 
ear gr “0 which have mainly led me to the 
~ sl at any reference to the * good old 
pee nang A hear about would scarcely 
lettin ee y the poor horses which had the mis- 
coer ome under the treatment of an ancient 
Be rag Reng I possess on the subject was 
acknowledges to — as the authors from whom he 
include Zenophe it quoted and to have followed 
type of the a ya Vegetius I think it is a fair 

ark ages of : r argument and treatment in the 
which Prefer e — medicine. The work to 
a masterpiece yt Gervase Markham, is certainly 
that he publish n his preface he modestly states 
™ ; es the work, not for ostentation, but 

4 lasting benefit to the kinod ’ 
ceeds, “T dare boldl e kingdom, and he pro- 
Spite of any that th y make this protestation in de- 
at doth know ere 1s not any farrier of worth 
or practice any well working 


unless he will produce some new hotch potch of his 
inventing ; and then the medicines herein contained 
shall work sooner, better and more effectually.” 

I think the simplicity and modesty of this con- 
fession will be apparent to every one. I propose 
now to give you in extenso his description of In- 
flammation of the feet. The chapter is headed 


Of Foundring in the body, being a surfeit got 
either by Meate, Drinke or Labour. 


This disease of foundring in the body, is of all 
surfeits the most vile, most dangerous and most 
incident unto horses that are daily travelled; it pro- 
ceedeth, according to the opinion of some farriers, 
from eating of much provender suddenly after 
labour, the horse being then, as it were, panting hot 
(as we may daily see unskilfull doe at this day, 
whereby the meate which the horse eateth not being 
digested breedeth evill and grosse humours, which 
by little and little spreadeth themselves thorough the 
member, doe at length oppresse and almost confound 
the whole body, absolutely taking away from him 
all his strength, insomuch that he can neither goe 
nor bow his joints, nor being laid is able to rise 
againe; besides, it taketh away from him his instru- 
mentall powers, as the office both of urine and ex- 
crements, which cannot be performed but with 
extreme paine. 

There be other farriers, and to their opinion I 
rather leane, that suppose it proceedeth from suffer- 
ing the horse to drink too much in his travaile 
being very hot, whereby the grease being suddenly 
cooled. it doth clap about, and suffocate the inward 
parts with such a loathsome fulnesse, that without 
speedy evacuation there can be no hope but of deathe 
onely. Now whereas some farriers doe holde that 
this foundring in the body should bee no other than 
foundring in the legges, because it is, (say they) a 
melting and dissolution of humours which resort 
downe-ward, they are much deceived: For it is not 
as they hold a dissolution of humours. but rather a 
binding together of corporall and substantial evills, 
which by an unnatural accident doeth torment the 
heart. Now for the hold which they take of the 
name of foundring, as if it were drawne from the 
French word Fundu, signifying melting. truely I 
think it was rather the ignorance of our old farriers, 
which knew not how to entitle the disease, than 
any coherence it hath with the name it beareth. 
For mine own part, I am of opinion that this disease 
which we call foundring in the body, doth not 
onely proceede from the causes aforesaid, but also 
and most oftest by sudden washing horses in the 
winter season, when they are extreme fat and hot 
with instant travell, where the cold vapour of the 
water striking into the body, doeth not onely 
astonish the inward and vitall parts, but also 
freezeth up the skinne and maketh the blood to 
leese his office. Now the signes to know this 
disease are holding down of his head, staring up of 
his ,haire, coughing, staggering behind, trembling 
after water, dislike of his meate, leannesse, stiffe 
going, disability to rise when hee is downe, and to 





medicine which in this book thou shalt not find, 





conclude, which is the chiefest signe of al] other, his 
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belly will be clung up to his backe and his backe 
rising up like a camell. The cure according to the 
opinion of the farriers, is first to rake his fundament, 
and then to give him a glister; which done, and 
that the horse’s belly is emptied, then take of malm- 
sey a quart, of sugar halfe a quarterne, of cynamon 
half an ounce, of licoras and anise-seedes of each 
two spoonful beaten into fine powder; which being 
put into the malmsey, warm them together at the 
fire so that the hony may be molten, then give it 
the horse luke-warme to drinke: which done, walke 
him up and downe either in the warme stable, or 
some warme roade the space of an howre, then let 
him stand on the bit fasting two howers more, onely 
let him be warme clothed, stopped and littered, and 
when you give him hay let it bee sprinkled with 
water, and let his provender be very cleane sifted 
from dust, and given by a little at once, and let his 
drinke be warm mashes of malt and water. Now 
when you see him recover and get a little strength, 
you shall then let him blood in the necke veine, and 
once a day perfume him with frankinsence to make 
him sneeze, and use to give him exercise abroad 
when the weather is warme, and in the house when 
the weather is stormy. Now there be other farriers 
which use for this disease to take a halfe peny worth 
of garlicke, two peny worth of the powder of pepper, 
two peny worth of the powder of ginger, two peny 
worth of graines bruised, and put all these into a 
pottell of strong ale, and give it the norse to drinke 
by a quart at a time, dyetting and ordering him as 
is aforesaid ; and when he getteth strength either 
let him blood in the necke veine or the spurre 
veines, or on both; to conclude, there is no drinke 
nor dyet which is comfortable, but it is most sover- 
eigne and good for this infirmity.” 


‘he following short description from a book 
published 150 years after the foregoing shows what 
little advance had been made during a century and 
ahalf. It was at this time (1755) described (I am 
quoting from the text) as an “Inflammation of the 
Intercostal Muscles which compose the fleshy parts 
between the ribs. It proceeds from the same cause 
as the intercostal and may be known by a stiffness 
of the body, shoulders, and forelegs, sometimes by a 
short dry cough in the beginning, a shrinking when 
the horse happens to be handled in those parts and 
perhaps when not well cured it proves the original 
of that distemper which horsemen and thaslete all 
a chest founder, for when the inflammation is gone 
off and the viscidity of the blood and juices “still 
remains it may readily enough bring on such stiff- 
ness and inactivity as cannot easily be removed. and 
is generally known by the name of chest founder ‘i 

lhis very lucid description however was not al 

together satisfactory to the veterinary scientist f 
that time. You would think from ¢} nena 
description that they were 
the exact locality, provided 
end of the body, fore or aft, but such seems } tt 

have been the case, as there appears to hay b ‘ 
for a time a lively discussion as to chethe: ont 
really the intercostal muscles or an Silemmmea . of 
what they elegantly termed the midriff ~ ae 


1e foregoing 
not too particular as to 
they were at the right 
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which was the real cause of this peculiar stiffness, 
They appear to have wound up the dispute in a way 
satisfactory to all parties by agreeing that the one 
was not to be distinguished in practice from the 
other, from which conclusion perhaps some of us 
would not be inclined to dissent. 

I have given you this in order to prove—if proof 
were necessary—that profound theorists existed 
even at that time amongst veterinarians, and to show 
that the savants of the eighteenth eentury were not 
behind their confréres of the nineteenth in quarrel. 
ing about trifles. 

You may wonder how they explained dropped 
sole, and the feet coming off, and that this occasion- 
ally happening did not lead them to a more correct 
diagnosis. This they ascribed to the viscidity of 
the blood and juices and the stagnation produced 
thereby, and probably to the natural cussedness of 
the animal. 

The gentleman to whom is due the honor of cor- 
rectly locating this disease, is, I believe, Mr. Blaine, 
for a time the colleague of St. Bel in London, 
Erratic enough in his own life, Blaine appears to 


have been remarkably correct in his observations of 


diseased processes, and in laminitis especially to 
have brought to bear an amount of practical insight 
which was wonderful considering the generally ac- 
cepted opinions of the time. It is true he confused 
somewhat laminitis with navicular disease. but his 
description of acute founder is worth reproducing, 
as showing the great advance he had made. 

He says, “Of all the definite and well marked 
diseases of the horse this has been the most mistaken 
among the older farriers, and the least noticed 
among modern. I do not know a single work on the 


| subject of farriery that does more than allude to it. 


I am at a loss to account for this, seeing that, though 
not a frequent disease, it is yet sufficiently common 
to have been many times met with by every prac- 
titioner who has only a tolerable range of veterinary 
practice.” Further on he writes: “ Among commen 
farriers it has been very generally mistaken for a 
affection of the loins or chest, and thus their ppl 
cations being made to these parts, it has usually 
terminated either in the death of the horse, or in 2 
incurable lameness. But acute founder, except % 
being accompanied with symptomatic fever, 18 00 
fined to the feet, and has nothing to do with av) 
other part of the body ; but may be defined to bea 
active inflammation of the internal vas¢ular parts ° 

the feet, brought on by sudden translation of fever 
to them; or otherwise by any of the common cases 

of topical fever.” 

Now I think you will notice what a remarkable 
advance the language I have just read is upon te 
literature of only a few years previous. The reaso? 
is not that scientific medical knowledge of disea*? 
processes generally had advanced by these leaps 
bounds, but that whereas veterinary medicine ® 
surgery had hitherto been left to ignorant ott 
smiths and the like, it was now taken up by a 
educated men, including many members of he 
medical profession, Blaine himself had ey ; 
seven years apprenticeship with a surgeon®". 
wards two ote in a beapheel. Indeed the histo" 
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of the advance in knowledge of this disease is simply 
the history of the progress of the veterinary pro- 
fession generally for the last hundred years. Blaine’s 
treatment too shows a marked advance. He recom- 
mends febrifuges, raking and glysters, “ but unless 
there is actual costiveness, do not give physic.” 

It is unnecessary to say that he recommends 
copious bleeding, indeed up to a few years ago the 
general idea seemed to be, bleed first, and then en- 
deavour to discover what ails the patient. In ad- 
dition to the general bleeding, local bleeding from 
the toe of each affected foot is directed “ after each 
foot has been well rasped round as thin as prudent, 
so as to relieve the pressure of the horn on the in- 
ternal swollen parts.” (This is very much akin to 
the very latest treatment recommended by Pro. 
Smith, i.e., scoring the crust). Afterwards poultice 
with cold poultices and use Goulard’s Extract as a 
lotion to the feet. Allow the horse to lie down as 
much as he will. Do not proceed to exercise until 
the feet have gained some firmness. This last ad- 
vice is not strange when we consider that the soles 
were pared so thin, and bleeding at the toes was a 
sine qua non. Now this description marks, I think, 
the greatest advance in treatment that could well 
be made at one jump. It is scientific and practical, 
and although we have now ceased to pare thin the 
soles, itis only because such paring was found to 
tavour the dislocation of the os pedis, and so to pro- 
duce a state of affairs sufficiently serious to necessitate 
the abolition of that form of remedy. 

_The next advance in treatment is in the recollec- 
tion of many here, and may be generally described 
as Mr, Broad’s treatment, the basis of which consists 
of early shoeing and exercise. The shoe bearing 
that gentleman’s name, being so well known, requires 
no description from me; that it would receive from 
the equine tribe a most eloquent testimonial of 
gratitude I have no doubt, were they only conscious 
of the cause of the great benefit it confers. Mr. 
Broad recommends exercise from the very commence- 
ment, indeed, he says the congestive or earliest 
“icy the one in which it is of most benefit, and 
Petia . _ it Is necessary to be cautious in giving 
Pe A — the stage of active inflammation. 
me =e ; 2 gather he does not poultice at all, 
peated + in ae from metastasis, he gives re- 
on oses of physic at intervals of about four 
ca er of laminitis has led me to the 
Saeeahon Poa the cases _Yequire to be treated 

a all he s7* J according to the cause. 
eee ses elieve the best treatment at the 
saa to consist in removal of the shoes, 
eg, dead on San, and the use of an anodyne 
illent pad rubbed round the coronets. If the 
ies seek } ie down and is in very acuie pain I 
there is anya att the hobbles on for a while if 
and the arial ~ 0 rise. Usually this is sufficient, 
Ol & nervous ‘ad ney —oe Soe oS 
and disposed to Pro : le temperament, however, 

a full dose of mo, hee e and attempt to rise, I give 

orphia hypodermically, which usually 


80 settles matters ; 
that the i : . 
tentedly for several hourg patient lies quite con 


often, but never could say it was of any benefit, 
perhaps for the reason that 1 never could obtain a 
sufficient flow of blood to be likely to be of any 
benefit. 

In those cases which arise from concussion, over- 
exercise, or any cause connected with overwork, I 
have found a moderate dose of physic to be superior 
to an oleaginous purgative, while in those cases due 
to over-feeding, want of exercise, or bad ventilation, 
in which the body is in an asthenic condition, and 
in that septic laminitis which occasionally follows 
parturition in the mare, I have found an oleaginous 
purgative, a full dose of linseed oil, to be the best. 
With regard to shoeing, I have found that Broad’s 
shoes had better not be applied until the acute febrile 
stage is over, when they are of immense benefit in 
most cases. There are cases—particularly those of 
septic laminitis following parturition, and in some 
of those in which there is a gross habit of body—a 
very fat animal—in which shoeing does harm, and 
had better not be resorted to; and if in any case the 
shoes seem tv cause the animal more pain and to in- 
crease the lameness, I remove them at once. I have 
found a difficulty in getting a smith to make a good 
Broad’s shoe even with a pattern before him, the 
tendency being to seat the shoe right from the out- 
side instead of only from the nailholes, and to make 
it so that it does not bear evenly on the ground, the 
inner rim being raised, and, what is not perhaps of 
quite so much importance, to thin the shoe all the 
way from the toe to the heel, instead of only from 
the quarters. These little things may sound like 
details, but I hold they are matters of first impor- 
tunce, and even if they are details, I believe the 
person who attends most carefully to matters of de- 
tail is the most successful practitioner. Immediately 
the physic or oil begins to act, febrifuges —pot. nit. 
in preference—should be given in the drinking 
water. If owing to the acuteness of the fever it is 
necessary in the early stages to give anything, I 
prefer aconite in small and repeated doses. As soon 
as the pain is sensibly allayed. and there is no sign 
of separation at the top of the foot, or if the case 
seems to hang fire for two or three days, neither im- 
proving nor going worse, a sharp blister round the 
coronets is imperative. 

I have seen cases improve wonderfully in twenty- 
four hours after blistering, that had apparently been 
at a standstill for two or three days. Of course I 
don’t recommend blistering in all cases, mauy of 
them being recovered and ready for work im three 
or four days. These cases would seem to be rather 
simple congestion than true laminitis, and will ‘not 
be further mentioned in this paper. I should like 
the opinions of members here to-night as to the best 
method of treating those cases in which there occurs 
extensive separation at the coronet. My experience 
of them is not sufficiently large to warrant my going 
out of the beaten track of our text books. With re- 
gard to exercise, I rarely exercise for the first couple 
of days, after that, in most cases, the Broad’s shoes 
can be applied, and exercise becomes most useful. 
Ido not, however, exercise to the extent advised by 
Mr. Broad, but only for about, half-an-hour twice a 
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Now. I wish to say a few words with reference to 
the poultice to be applied. I invariably use the 
coldest poultice I can procure, because I think the 
arguments, both theoretical and practical, are easily 
in favour of the cold poultice. Just consider the 
question scientifically. The inflamed parts are en- 
closed in an unyielding horny box, the pressure of 
this box upon the contained swollen tissues increases 
the pain, and in all probebility the amount of 
effusion from the congested vessels. In applying 
hot poultices it is evident that the relaxation of the 
hoof will not be in proportion t» that of the soft tis- 
sues contained therein, the hot poultice will therefore 
increase the pressure and thus increase the nervous 
irritation or pain arising from that pressure, and so 
increase the effusion; and remember, increasing the 
effusion means increasing the probability of disloca- 
ting the coffin bone. ‘Therefore, the only argument 
in favour of hot poultices— that it tends to allay the 
nervous irritation —cannot apply to those parts of 
the body in which an increase of the effusion or 
swelling is injurious, None of us, I suppose, ever 
heard of a hot poultice being applied to a man’s head 
in brain fever, and surely if, as contended, the hot 
poultice applied to the feet relieves the nervous ir- 
ritation, that treatment should be doubly applicable 
to the head where there is so much more nervous 
tissue to go at. 

Now a word as to pumiced sole. There are two 
kinds of dropped sole: the most common. un- 
fortunately, being due to effusion and exudation at 


the anterior portion of the os pedis dislocating the 


toe of the boue downwards. The only treatment I 
have found of any avail in these cases is to shoe the 
horse with a box shoe and leather stuffed well with 
tarand tow, and have him turned out for a lengthened 
period on soft land. I have never seen the sole 
again become concave after the os pedis has dropped. 
I don’t deny the possibility of it, but think it ex- 
tremely improbable. The second kind of dropped 
sole is due to actual bursting, from congestion, of 
the blood vessels of the sensitive sole, end is what 
1 would call a false dropped sole, because, although 
it is really convex, as it oxfoliates or is pared away 
at successive shoeings upon the animal’s partial re- 
covery, a space is discovered filled with blood clots 
and bloody serum, beneath which is found a new 
sole quite in its proper position. 1 have seen this 
in two cases, in both of which the sole ultimately 
became concave, and the foot as good as ever. 

lhe treatment to prevent dropped sole proposed 
by Professor Smith IT must know more about before 
attempting, because it seems to me that to saw out 
a piece of horn from the front of the os pedis and 
expose the soft structures would be likely, in the in- 
flamed state of the foot, to lead to the formation 
of fungous growths which would be found most in- 
tractable to deal with. I have, by the kind invita- 
tion of Mr, T. Hl. Miller of Singleton, had the op- 
portunity of seeing a horse on which this method of 
treatment had been adopted, but not, it seemed to 
me, to the extent of sawing quite through the horn 
but very nearly. The horse I refer to is the three- 
year-old Royal winner shire stallion Munchausen 
Mr. Miller himself is so satisfied that this is the best 
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treatment that he has given instructions to his 
veterinary surgeon to treat every horse of his in this 
way, that is, I presume, every cise of sufficient 
severity to cause the fear of a dropped sole. Per. 
sonally I withhold my opinion for a while, when 
I hope to have the opportunity of seeing the 
horse again. I am afraid however, from what | 
have seen, that it will be found that the soles wil 
be convex, which it seems to me is the especial aim 
of this treatment to avert. In the meantime our 
thanks are due to Professor Smith for daring to 
adopt this treatment, and I hope we shall await the 
result of a more extended trial of this method before 
being too critical or at any rate prejudging its suc. 
cess or otherwise. ‘The latest development in the 
evolution of laminitis is the tenative statement by 
Mr. Stephenson that laminitis may be hereditary. 
Of course I cannot pretend to measure my experience 
against that of Mr. Stephenson, but such as I have 
gained leads me to be very sceptical as to its here- 
dity. I certainly was well acquainted with a hunter 
sire whose father had had laminitis when four years 
old, and this hunter sire had laminitis when rising 
three years old, not very severely certainly, but he 
has had attacks at intervals since, until now, though 
not more than eleven years old, he is a hobbling 
invalid with badly dropped soles. Of all the stock 
he produced during a four year’s service in the dis- 
trict, I do not recollect one to have suffered from 
laminitis at all, although a certain percentage are 
now sixor seven years old. This it seems to me 
goes to prove that laminitis is not hereditary, and 
the circumstance of the entire hunter sire havias 
laminitis at three years of age and subsequently be- 
coming a cripple from it, whilst his father had it at 
four years of age sv severely that he never did any 
good after, seems to me to prove nothing more than 
that the method of forcing young entire horses. 
which I suppose is usual all over the country, is vely 
liable to produce laminitis. Personally I could not 
allow for a moment that it should be classed # 
hereditary, for if it were I think we should have 
even more of it than we have amongst carthorses 
My impression is that few cartstallions that have 
to go the round of Agricultural Shows manage " 
pass through their life without an attack of more 0 
less severity, generally due I imagine to over-kin® 
ness. However, this again is a subject upon whic 
the opinion of this Assoviation may well be taken, 
because although the statement was a most startling 
one to me, yet one must remember that the author 
the statement is a gentleman whose opinion © 
deserving of the most careful consideration. 
Gentlemen, I am aware that I have placed ae 
you a very fragmentary and disconnected paper, ba 
I hope it may serve its object of eliciting 4 
and useful discussion, and that whatever may be the 
omissions—almost unavoidable in a hurriedly Pr 
pared article—you will take the trouble to fill ” 
up in the discussion; that whatever may be 7 
shortcomings you will forgive them, and pew 
cerning this disease, which I fear preventive mae 
can never eradicate, you will feel with me — 
thing we can learn from mutual intercourse - 
be the malady ever so common and familiar we 
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surely learn something—will add to the structure 
of veterinary science that is being built up and 
which will in time command from the public that 
recognition it so justly deserves. 


Mr. Greaves said he was pleased with the manner 
in which Mr. Woods had dealt with the subject. 
and thanked him for the trouble he had taken in 
preparing a subject for discussion at such short 
notice. In the course of his remarks, he said that 
during his experience in Manchester he had had 
many cases. His treatment now was blistering 
early, applying broad shoes, and exercise. 

Mr. J. H. Carrer gave some interesting particu- 
lars of a case he had under treatment. 

Mr. Horxiys and Mr. Moore described “ Smith’s 
Operation” for laminitis sidebone, which in their 
practice had proved very effectual. 

Mr. Dacre though they had heard nothing fresh 
respecting treatment. Regarding Smith’s operation 
he had met with success in cases of sidebone. His 
practice was to cut the groove with a double-edged 
French drawing-knife instead of a saw. He would 
also try it in cases of ringbone the first favourable 
opportunity that presented itself. He would also 
recommend it in some of the obscure diseases of the 
foot, where the horse would not lie down. In his 
treatment of Laminitis he casts when necessary, and 
insists upon the persistent application of ice to the 
feet from the beginning. 

Mr, W. A. Taytor in his opening remarks, also 
thanked Mr. Woods for his paper prepared at such 
short notice. He agreed with Mr. Woods in the 
cause, symptoms, and effects of the disease. He met 
with the most difficult cases in over-fed shire stal- 
lions. His practice was cold application to the 
feet, with the internal administration of nitrate of 
potass and aconite. He believed there was no such 
thing as Metastatic Laminitis. He had practised 
Smith’s operation with favourable results, but had 
not yet tried it in laminitis. He recommended a 
good airy loose-box, with a bed of sawdust or peat- 
moss, Or a mixture of both. 

Mr. Wotstennotme related several cases caused 
by indigestion, the latter being produced by feeding 
on bread, 

Mr. Locke, in answer to Mr. Dacre. did not con- 
sider peat-moss to be injurious to the feet. 

Several other members also joined in the discussion, 
after which Mr. Woods replied. 
oon proposed by the President, seconded by 
: ecretary, that a very hearty vote of thanks be 

ccorded to Mr, Woods for his paper, which was 
carried unanimously, 


Artuur Learner, Hon. Sec. 
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coe, Matterly, meeting of the Council of the 
sd . was held in the Council Chamber at No. 10 

the St on Square, W.C., on Wednesday afternoon, 
wt Inst., to receive the reports of the Finance, 





Registration. and General Purposes (Sub-Committee) 
and for transacting other business. 

The President (Professor Wortley Axe) was in 
the chair, and there were also present Messrs. J. D. 
Barford, Thomas Briggs, T. Campbell, B. Cartledge, 
Professor W. Duguid. General Sir Frederick Fitz- 
wygram, Dr. Fleming, Messrs. Thomas Greaves, 
William Hunting, H. Kidd. Protessors McCall, 
Pritchard, and Walley, Sir Henry Simpson, Messrs. 
Jas. F. Simpson, Jas. Storrar, Peter Taylor, W. 
Whittle, Wm. Woods, F. W. Wragg. Wm. Wilson, 
Mr. Thatcher, solicitor; and Mr. Arthur W. Hill. 
secretary. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The fellowing gentlemen regretted their inability 
to attend :—Messrs. Perrin, Lambert, Cox, Mulvey, 
and Simcocks. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Taylor the minutes of 
the previous meeting were taken as read. 


Presentations to the Library. 


The following presentations to the library were 
announced :— 

By Professor Brown, Copy of Annual Report of 
the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council ; 
by Mr. Finlay Dun, the seventh edition of Veterin- 
ary Medicines ; and a pamphlet entitled—* The 
Report on the recent outbreak of Anthrax amongst 
the 6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards and Carabiners, 
presented by Regimental Veterinary Surgeon Jas. 
Meredith, Army Medical Department. 

On the motion of Mr. B. Cartledge, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the gentlemen who had so 
kindly made the additions to the library above re- 
ferred to. 


Correspondence. 


The SecreTaRY announced that there were two 
applicants for the Diploma of the College by virtue 
of their holding certificates, viz., Messrs. Wil- 
liam Jack, and J. F. Healy. A letter had been also 
received from a registered practitioner, who had 
lately graduated and obtained a diploma with very 
great credit, and petitioned the Council to allow his 
name to be removed from the list of registered prac- 
titioners. , 

A further letter had been received from Mr, Jas. 
Martin from Ireland, who stated he had lost his 
diploma and asked to be granted a certificate. 

Mr. Taytor proposed that a certificate be granted. 

Sir H. Srmupson pointed out that at the last meet- 
ing a similar application was made, and it was pro- 
posed that a certificate or diploma be granted pro- 
vided proof were supplied that the former had been 
lost. He therefore now moved that the applicant be 
requested to make an affidavit. 

Mr. CartTLepGE seconded. 

Professor WALLEY proposed that there should be 
the addition to the motion that the applicant should 
prove his identity. 

This was put and carried. 

The Secretary further announced that a letter 
had been received on behalf of the North of England 
Veterinary Medical Association to the effect that at 
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a meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 30th August 
ths following resolutions were agreed to :—(1) 
“That the time has now arrived when the Principals 
of the various Teaching Schools should be ex-officio 
members of Council.” (Carried by ten to six.) 
(2) “* When a member of the Council is elected to 
the post of Examiner he should resign his seat on 
the Council and shall not be eligible for election so 
long as he is a member of the Examining Board.” 
(Carried unanimously.) It was requested by the 
HIon. Sec. that the resolutions be brought before the 
Council. 

A further letter had also been received from the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society, stating that on 
the 4th April the subject of the education and ex- 
amination of veterinary students was introduced by 
Mr. Wm. Hunting, and discussed, the result being 
that it was resolved to form a Special Committee to 
examine into the subject and report. The report 
was as follows :—(1) ‘That the Matriculation Ex- 
amination should be of a uniform standard for all 
schools, «ud of a more stringent character than at 
present.” (2) “That a separate table be established 
in Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the final ex- 
amination.” (3) ° That Hygiene be included as a 
special subject for examination.” (4) “That the 
existing A examination be merged into that of B.” 
(5) “That a written examination be added to the 
oral.” (6) “That if a written examination be 
adopted the questions asked be subsequently pub- 
lished.” At a meeting of the Fellows of the Society 
it had been resolved to adopt the resolutions and 
present them to the Council of the Royal College 
requesting it to give the matter consideration with a 
view to practical issue, 

Mr. Kipp thought that the above matters were 
too important to be shelved, and moved that they be 
referred to a Committee. 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion, and after 
a short discussion it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the General Purposes Committee. 

Finance Committe. 


On the motion of Mr, Taylor, seconded by Mr, 
Barford, the report of the Committee held that day 
was read and adopted. 

Registration Committee. 

Several cases had engaged the attention of the 
Committee since their last report. One related to 
Mr. 8. Gibbs, who was a registered practitioner, and 
had recently been convicted at Canterbury for 
cruelty to a horse whilst attending it in the capacity 
of veterinary surgeon. ‘here was another case in 
which Mr. L. Thomas had not sent his returns to the 
Registrar and his name had been removed. Mr 
Thomas now applied to be re-instated, The Com- 
mittee considered that he had been negligent in not 
apprising the Secretary of his change of address, but 
they recommended that his name be replaced on 
— — fee of one guinea. 

A short discussi c se relativ 
Fg a sion tuok place relative to the case 

Professor WatLey moved that if Mr. Gibbs had 
not appealed in order to show that the convic- 
tion was wrong, his name should be removed, 





Mr. Hunrine thought they should be extremely 
careful in setting a precedent. If it were to be laid 
down that negligence or wrong treatment amounting, 
in the opinion of a magistrate, to cruelty, wer 
sufficient reason to strike a man off the rolls it would 
be a dangerous thing both for the members and pra. 
titioners. 

Sir H. Simpson, as a member of the Registration 
Committee, did not believe that the Committee ex. 
pected a resolution to be passed to-lay striking of 
Mr. Gibbs’ name. He thought that gentleman 
should be called upon to atteud and show cause why 
he should not be struck off. 

Professor WAtuey after this suggestion withdrew 
his motion and proposed that the recommendation of 
the Committee be accepted, and the usual course 
adopted. 

This was put and carried, as was also a motion 
that the report of the Committee be received and 
adopted. 

General Purposes Committee. 


The report, which was to the effect that in ac 
cordance with a resolution passed at the last meet- 
ing, the museum had been thoroughly cleaned, 
fittings re-arranged, &c., and steps taken to re 
furnish it with anatomical, pathological, and other 
specimens, was adopted on the motion of Sir 
Simpson seconded by Mr. Wragg. 


Obituary. 
The following deaths were recorded as having 
taken place since the last Council meeting :— 
(traduated 
Mr. Fredk. Plumley. North Walsingham, 187). 
, G. W. Jordan, Tenstone, Kent, 1873. 
C. Philip, St. Andrew’s, Fife, 1870. 
R. Whitwell, Dorrington, 1841. 
Wm. Lurch, London. 1862. 
Hy. Seaton, Edinburgh, 1839. 
T. C. Dobson, New Zealand, 1879. 
M. D. Green, Emis, Co. Clare 1872. 
J. Kirkpatrick, Dumfries, 1831. 
G. H. Loibl, 184i. 
F. Bottomley, Oldham 1878. 
. W. B. Low, Army Vety. Dept. 1848. 
,, Geo. Ellison, Chorley, Lane. 1884. 
. W. Cawthorne, Hadlow, Kent, 1851. 
Rupert Moseley, London, 1862. 
Herbert Rangeley, Chesterfield, . 1870. 
John Carruthers, Brampton. 188%. 


A New Charter. 

Mr. Kipp gave notice that at the next quarter 
meeting he should move that a new Charter be 0 
tained, for the purpose of consolidating and amend 
ing existing ones. 

Colonial and other Colleges. 

Prof. Wauury asked whether anything = 
done with reference to Colonial and other Colleges, 
as agreed to at a previous committee meeting - 

The Presipent said applications had been 


’ 


for prospectuses, and a considerable number 


been received, and they would be dealt with as 500 


as possible. 
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The International Congress. 


Dr. Fuemrne said he would like the Council to 
know that he attended the recent International Con- 
gress in Paris, with two other members of the pro- 
fession from this country. Their French colleagues 
acknowledged them as English practitioners, and 
received them with extreme courtesy and generosity. 
He was sorry that the Royal College was not offi- 
cially represented at the Congress. Every other 
college in Europe, the United States, and South 
America was represented, but not this. He thought 
it would be well to consider whether this corporation 
should not in future be represented. It was highly 
important they should be. At such Congresses there 
was a large amount of scientific work embodied. and 
he thought the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
should share as much as possible in the progress of 
veterinary medicine. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir H. Simpson was sure every member of the 
Council felt greatly indebted to Dr. Fleming for 
having attended the recent Congress. He was sorry 
the matter of appointing an official representative 
was allowed to go by, and he trusted that such a 
mistake would not be repeated 

The Prestpenr expressed his regret also, and ob- 
served that had he known it he would have been 
only too ready to support a motion for a represent- 
ative being appointed. 

Prof. WALLEY suggested that a resolution be passed 
by which the Royal College recognised the kindness 
that had heen shown to the gentlemen who had re- 
presented this country. 

The Prestpent cordially agreed, and on the 
motion of Prof. Walley, seconded by Mr. Wm. 
Woods, the Council passed a resolution expressing 
its appreciation of the kindness shown to their col- 
leagues and friends during their visit to Paris. 





GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended September 28th, 1889. 


a Pleuro-pneumonia.—Only 4 fresh outbreaks of 
ls disease were reported, 2 in England, in the 
counties of Leicester and Norfolk, and 2 in Scotland, 
“ the counties of Ayr and Forfar. The total num- 
En, : cattle attacked was 30. of which 14 were in 
an + and 16 in Scotland. The number of healthy 
taflctie aughtered because they had been exposed to 
land ‘Te 180; 87 in England and 983 in ‘Scot- 
oll vere were two fresh outbreaks of pleuro- 
on _ both within the County of Dublin, 2 
ines aeniiead, and 21 healthy cattle were 
hele ecause they had been exposed to in- 
—_ “z.—In Great Britain 6 outbreaks of this 
ties of B aa reported, 5 in England, in the coun- 

edford, Lancaster, Lincoln (Holland), Notts, 


and York (W PR» , 
, inbargh "he , the sixth outbreak occurred in 








There were 10 animals attacked, 9 of | 


which died and 1 was killed. In Ireland there was 
1 outbreak of anthrax, in Co. Galway, 1 animal was 
attacked and died. 

Swine-Fever.—Of this disease 98 fresh outbreaks 
took place in Great Britain, and 600 pigs were at- 


‘tacked; 255 diseased swine were killed, 252 died, 


47 recovered, and 365 remained alive at the end of 
the week. In Ireland there were 7 fresh outbreaks 
of swine-fever and 17 pigs attacked. 

Glanders and Farcy.—In England 5 fresh out- 
breaks of glanders occurred, all of them in London, 
20 horses were attacked, 19 in London and 1 in 
Lanarkshire. There were also 10 fresh outbreaks of 
farey and 24 horses attacked, these were all in 
London. No cases of either glanders or farcy were 
reported in Ireland during the week. 

Rabies.—In England 9 cases of rabies occurred, 8 
of them in dogs in the counties of Chester, Herts, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and York (W.R.). In the latter 
county 1 head of cattle was attacked. In ireland 11 
cases were reported. 6 of them in dogs, 4 in cattle, 
and 1 in a donkey. 








EXTRACTS. 
THE USE OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNET IN 


OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 
By Srmron SNELL. 





The efficacy of the electro-magnet in the removal 
of fragments of steel or iron from the interior of the 
eye has been attested by too many to permit of any 
question as to its value; moreover, it rightly finds 
a place in all the text-books on ophthalmic surgery. 
I confess, then, it is somewhat disappointing to find 
a clinical lecture by Dr. Jeaffreson advocating, with- 
out allusion to the magnet, methods for removal of 
splinters of steel or iron from the iris, which were 
all very well some years ago, but are, to say the 
least, crude with the knowledge we now possess as 
to the capabilities of magnets and electro-magnets. 
There can be no question that numbers of eyes have 
been saved by the timely use of the electro-magnet 
which would otherwise have been lost; and it is the 
sense of this fact, founded on large experience of 
the employment of the electro-magnet and of acci- 
dents previously to its introduction, that impels me 
to write these few lines. From different regions of 
the eye I have removed seventy-three fragments of 
steel or iron; many of these I have recorded from 
time to time, and the whole have been incidentally 
alluded to in my address as President of the York- 
shire Branch of the British Medical Association. Of 
this number, eight have been from the iris and an- 
terior chamber. In such a case of foreign body in 
the iris as Dr. Jeaffreson mentions, the electro-magnet 
would have been valuable in two ways: 1. On ap- 
proaching the electro-magnet to the cornea the 
presence and nature of the foreign body would have 
been immediately evident by its springing forward 
to the back of the cornea, or, if entargled much in 
the iris, by its dragging that membrane towards the 
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magnet. In some cases it is possible to guide the 
foreign body in the anterior chamber toa convenient 
locality for removal, and then to drop it on the iris 
at the selected point. 2. After making a small 
corneal incision and advancing the point of the 
electro-magnet to or inside the wound, the fragment 
would have been extracted adhering to it, and very 
probably, as generally happens, without any necessity 
for removing a segment ofiris. Such cases have not 
only occurred in my own practice, but in that of 
others, and it was my good fortune to be present at 
Muvorfields some years ago, when Mr. G,. Lawson 
extracted with my electro-magnet a splinter of 
metal from the anterior chambers of two patients.— 
The Lancet. 


GCRRESPONDENCE. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
Jriends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
Jacts of interest. 


PROFESSIONAL * BUSINESS.” 
SIR, 

The object of your interesting paper being the success of 
our profession, | wish to bring before it one or two points of 
vital importance, but I shall not mince matters and adopt 
what is usual—a laudatory style. 

During the last few years some members of our profession 
have been much concerned with regard to Tuberculosis. At 
the present time efforts are being made to obtain legislation 
in order to deal with it. It must be confessed that this 
virulent disease exists to an alarming extent amongst both 
mankind and animals—that facts point to its extension by 
heredity and contagion, although bad sanitation is without 
doubt a predisposing cause. Is it not preposterous to advise 
the rejection of the flesh of all infected animals upon the 
evidence which we at present have? Look at the enormous 
loss to the community it would cause. There is one point 
upon which facts are still wanting. Is the properly cooked 
meat: capable of producing disease in healthy animals? 
Why not ask Parliament to grant a supply of money and 
obtain the services of experienced Pathologists to investigate 
the subject. Let them administer to a number of animals 
the Tubercular sputum and meat which has been exposed to 
heat for an hour or so, and determine if the Tubercular 
microbe still retains its virulence. This is needful in order 
to prevent veterinary surgeons flaunting their doubtful 
opinions. It would seem to an unprejudiced observer that 
what is most sought after is the emolumeits connected with 
the inspection of meat —this is certainly dishonourable un- 
less more efforts are made to prove the injurious effects of 
tubercular meat. _— 

a ' . 

With regard to the inspection of meat, who are to be the 
persons entrusted with it? This question has also b 
discussed. If the instruction in Practical Patholosy ona 
Histology is as meagre at the Scotch Veterinar Coll 
as it was in the London College two or three mewn ag tie 
certainly doubtful if the rising generation’ of veal - 
Surgeons are any better fitted than medical men, unle eo 
have obtained some knowledge outside the college “Y a 
few _— when they went up for their final examination 
were able to mount a specimen for microscopical examina- 


tion, or recogniz sti f 
a guize a section of an organ under the micro- 
rlniry surgeons could detect 


scope. I do not deny that vete 





disease in a carcase by macroscopic examination if extensive, 
I say without hesitation that the syllabus of instruction at 
the London Veterinary College a year or two ago was, 
fraud. If it was anything like carried out in the practic] 
part, we should soon have such men as Koch, Pasteur, 
Nocard, Chauveau, &c., in our profession in England—the 
the public might be willing to listen to our opinions upon 
Public Health. I have no animus against the Londo 
College; I have reason to believe that frauds of equal 
magnitude exist at the other colleges. A remedy is wanted, 
Trusting you will excuse this long letter and believe m 
a well-wisher of my profession. Yours, &c., J.W. 





DR. FLEMING AND THE TRAMWAY. 
Deas Sir, 

Will you kindly permit me to do, what I consider as yow 
own * duty’ towards myself? When I met you on Oct. |, 
you promised me by word of mouth that you would inform 
your readers in your next issue that you purposely intro. 
duced Mr. Daniel’s name yourself, into the letter I sent for 
publication in the Veterinary Record, Sept. 21, 1889, without 
my consent or knowledge. Why did you not do so? I was 
particularly careful not to introdwe Mr. Daniel’s name, and 
you took the monstrous liberty of altering the wording, and 
introducing a gentleman’s name which I never mentioned. 
This is unpardonable, and if this is the way, sir, you intend 
editing the Veterinary Record in future you may rest as- 
sured that, I for one, will never contribute to its pages again. 
If an Editor has no higher aim and courtesy than to set the 
members of the profession at loggerheads with each other, 
all I can say is, the sooner he turns his talents to a more 
laudable purpose the better. 

Permit me to state that when I wrote that letter to you 
for publication, the idea of offending, irritating, or saying 
anything hurtful or detrimental to Mr. Daniel was farthest 
from my thoughts. What I—as well as several other mem- 
bers of the profession—have long thought is, that it was 
about time The Veterinary Record ceased hurling such 
malicious and damaging remarks against one of the best 
and most learned veterinary surgeons in this country, and 
one who has done more than any other members to advance 
veterinary science. Anyone would think that The Veter 
nary Record was instituted for the express purpose of back- 
biting Dr. Fleming, and that we (its supporters) were bound 
to listen to, and even thank its Editor for -his energy 4 
sagacity in so doing. Kindly permit me to say publicly 
that I for one do not thank you for such affusions.—(si¢). 

Mr. Hunting tells us that ‘“‘Mr. Daniel had a contract 
with the Company in his own name,” and that “ the loss of 
the contract had no pecuniary effect upon the firm.” Does 
Mr. Hunting mean by this that he allowed his partner 
take a contract of so gigantic a nature and not share in the 
profits himself? If this is his meaning, and it is a fact, I 
must say that he was a most desirable partner. 

I hope Mr. Daniel will now be satisfied that when he 
wrote ‘‘my name has been introduced by Mr. Banham™ 
your columns” he was in error, and that it should have 
been ‘‘my name has been introduced by Mr. Hunting ® 
your columns.” . 

With regard to Mr. Daniel’s letter, in your last issue, 
would simply ask whether the statements there made are 
‘the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” because e 
say the least of it—to us outsiders—it looks very odd for 
anybody to resign a good appointment for no fault at 
‘‘ with the full confidence of the Directors.” 

Faithfully yours, Geo. A. Banna. : 

[We regret that any misunderstanding should — 
arisen. What we promised was either to write Mr. er 
or ‘put a note in The Record saying Mr. Banham did 0 
write the name, and that we erased the words “ your _ 
your partner’s,” and substituted ‘‘ Mr. Daniel.” We Oat 
ferred to write Mr. Daniel direct, and to assure him t 
the alteration was made simply as a correction. «dis 
Mr. Banham wrote that the Tramway Directors act 
pensed with your and your partner’s services.” —" aid 
they did not and could not, because only Mr. ‘sito 
rendered any services, held any contract, or had ont ’ a 
on them. Our alteration then was quite justifiab at of 
indeed necessary to give the sentence some preten 


we 





truth.—Eb.} 









